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OUNG WORKERS AND THEIR JOBS IN 1936, a 
y Children’s Bureau publication, is a survey of 2,019 
employed minors under 18 years in six states— 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Indiana, Missouri, Ala- 
bama and Georgia. To a certain exterit its findings are 
superseded by the fact that the Wages and Hours Act of 
1938 bars the employment of children under 16 and regu- 
lates hours and wages for older workers in interstate com- 
merce industries. Nevertheless most of the statistics are 
still valuable and indicate conclusively that there is urgent 
need “both for further restrictive and protective legislation 
relative to child employment and for the development of 
social procedures adequate to deal with the related prob- 
lems of compulsory school attendance, vocational prepara- 
tion and vocational guidance.” 

The study covers. 450 children under 16 and 1,569 of 
16 and 17 years, all employed, but none of them in agri- 
culture, domestic service or street trades. Of the younger 
group 22 per cent had left school before they were 14. 
In the 16-17 year group, not quite half had left school 
before 16 years. The proportion of children in both groups 
leaving school before 14 was only 3 per cent for New 
England and 8 per cent for the Middle West, but in the 
Southern States it was 31 per cent for white and 60 per 
cent for Negro children. Several southern children left 
school when they were not more than 10 years old. Every 
one of the New England children had gone at least 
through the fourth grade, but in Georgia and Alabama 42 
per cent had completed only the third grade and 7 per cent 
left before finishing the first grade. 

Vocational training had played a very small part in the 
education of the young workers. Although nearly a fourth 
had attended vocational classes, only 97 had completed 
a training program. Of these less than half found work 
related to their training. A girl who had finished a three- 
year course in dressmaking was packing spaghetti and a 
boy trained to be an automobile mechanic was a porter 
in a store. 

Of the 450 children under 16 years, 40 were under 14 
years, 82 were 14 and the remainder were 15. Three were 
only 9 years old. In Indiana, New Hampshire and Ala- 
bama, few children under 16 were employed. The greater 
number of 14-year-olds in Massachusetts and Missouri 
reflected the fact that in those States children could leave 
school at 14 years if they had completed the sixth grade. 
In Georgia 160 children were under 16 years and 37 were 
under 14 years, most of them in occupations not covered 
by the State child labor law. 

Only a very small proportion of either age group were 
employed in skilled trades. The younger children were 
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most often employed in wholesale and retail trades, de- 
livery work, and semi-skilled jobs. A majority of the 
older children were in manufacture. The children in non- 
manufacturing industries were employed in a wide number 
of unskilled industries—laundries, restaurants, beauty par- 
lors, theatres, garages, repair shops, stores, dry cleaning 
establishments and other service industries. A few were 
working as apprentices, usually with no written indenture 
or financial agreement. 


In all but two of the six States child labor laws forbid 
the employment of children under 16 for more than 48 
hours a week. Yet of the 450 children under 16 years, 23 
per cent worked 60 hours or more. The percentage ranged 
from 40 per cent in the South to 16 per cent in the Middle 
West and 8 per cent in New England. Daily and weekly 
hours for 16- and 17-year-old children showed a smaller 
percentage with long hours—probably due to the fact that 
many in this group were in manufacturing industries where 
hours are more likely to be limited. 


The majority of the workers began at 7 a.m. and were 
free by 6 p.m. but 7 per cent of the younger group went 
to work before 6 a.m., mostly those in bakeries and milk 
companies. Delivery boys and salespersons did the most 
evening work; many of these in the South were on duty 
until 7 or 8 o'clock from Monday till Friday and until 
10, 11 or 12 Saturday. The children engaged in food ser- 
vice often worked till midnight on every working day. 


Among the younger group the hourly rate of pay 
averaged 9 cents an hour; only 3 per cent made as much 
as 30 cents. Only in the 16-17 year group did those doing 
clerical or retail trade earn an average of 20 cents an hour. 
The average wage in the South was much lower than in 
the rest of the country. Delivery and restaurant work were 
the lowest paid occupations and had the longest hours. 
Some workers received additional wages in kind, ranging 
from one or two meals a day to their entire living expenses. 


In the Southern States where the periods of unemploy- 
ment were longest, the grades completed by the children 
lowest and vocational education most inadequate, the an- 
nual State expenses per pupil for education were $25 to 
$30 as against $60 to $70 in the Middle West and $85 to 
$105 in New England. But if the school age is to be raised, 
the survey points out, the provision of school supplies and 
of clothing for needy children is a minimum necessity. 
Above all vocational education needs to be extended and 
its scope enlarged. Finally “no program of child protection 
can be complete until it meets the economic problem of 
eliminating family need,” for it is family need that neces- 
sitates premature labor of children. 
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THEATRE STUDY 


{pes study of theatre children commenced by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee last spring has now 
been completed (see AMERICAN CHILD, March, 1940). 
An intensive study was made of 65 children ranging in 
age from 6 to 17 years who have recently appeared on 
the legitimate stage. These children had appeared in 209 
performances and information was sccured covering their 
entire professional life. Out-of-town appearances as well 
as those in New York City were included. An analysis 
was also made of theatre permits granted in New York 
City during the past 15 years. These total 1,138, repre- 
senting 695 children 3 to 16 years who have appeared in 
398 Broadway plays. 

A preliminary report has been prepared for members of 
the Advisory Committee. Following a meeting of this 
group in November, the report will be published. 


CHILDREN IN AGRICULTURE 


HE Federal Children’s Bureau has called to the at- 
tention of the LaFollette Civil Liberties Committee 
certain aspects of migratory agricultural work which affect 
the welfare of children. Presented last June by Beatrice 
McConnell, Director of the Bureau’s Industrial Division, 
its statement summarizes and interprets the findings of re- 
cent studies made by public and private organizations 
including the National Child Labor Committee. It presents 
factual data as to the number and ages of children engaged 
in industrialized agriculture, working conditions, hours, 
wages, health hazards and the effect of agricultural em- 
loyment upon schooling. A discussion of legislative regu- 
lation of child labor in agriculture through child labor and 
school attendance laws is included with a table listing by 
states exemptions from compulsory attendance provisions 
for farm work, poverty, and other causes. 

One of the most striking tables submitted gives the ages 
of the 44 workers on the truck involved in the train acci- 
dent at McAllen, Texas, last March. Although there was 
considerable newspaper publicity at the time, the fact that 
more than a third of these workers were children under 
16 years, six of them under 12 years, had not been fully 
brought out. Of the 18 children in the truck, 11 were 
killed and the other seven required hospitalization. 

In conclusion, the statement points out that “more chil- 
dren are engaged in agricultural work than in all other 

s of employment combined. Most of them are not 
helpers on the traditional home farm. They work as labor- 
ers, to meet the seasonal industrial demands of commercial 
growers, in the cultivation and harvesting of many kinds 


of crops in extensive and widely separated agricultural 
areas of the country... . . 

‘Many of the children engaged in industrialized agri- 
culture are members of migratory families. The child in 
the migratory family, in the community but not of it, is 
deprived of the stability that comes from having a settled 
home life; he labors for long hours at low wages at work 
arduous and often ill-suited to a young and immature 
child; the customary channels of educational opportunity 
and guidance and of entrance to a more advantageous 
working life tend to be closed to him. . . . 

“If the foundation of a democracy is an educated and 
informed citizenry, it is essential for the maintenance of 
our democratic institutions that opportunity for education, 
health, and development into good citizenship be provided 
for this, the most underprivileged group of the Nation’s 
children.” 


TODAY'S PROBLEMS 


| Lippi paul of children in industrialized agricul- 
ture and street trades were presented as the “most 
important and pressing problems of the present time’ in 


a report adopted by the International Association of Gov- 


ernmental Labor Officials in September. 
The report calls attention to the fact that children in 


street trades “generally work under contracts which are 
designedly drawn to put them in the position of inde- 


pendent contractors” which makes it difficult to apply laws 
directed at “employment.” It points out that investigation 
of conditions of work of street traders, even those operat- 
ing under such contracts, ‘‘is persuasive that they are really 
employees” and raises the question of whether these chil- 
dren should not be given the same protection that is given 
to a child ‘“‘who is not forced to work under a contract 
through which his employer avoids responsibility under 
State labor laws.” 

Very few States, the report emphasizes, have legislation 
governing the employment of children in agriculture. Al- 


though several States prohibit any occupation during school § 


hours, this provision is not usually applied to agricultural 
work. Moreover compulsory school attendance laws, a val- 
uable aid in keeping children from work during school 
hours, contain numerous exemptions, some specifically 
permitting absence for farm work. 


NEW YORK’S CHILD FARMERS 


tor IN THE FIELD LURE THE BAREFOOT Boy is 
a well-illustrated survey of children working on New 
York truck farms in 1939. Four types of abuse were found: 
lifting and carrying of heavy loads by children from eight 
years up; overcrowding of transportation trucks; illness due 
to impure water, heat exhaustion or acute plant poisoning; 
and abuses by the overseer. 

Half of the 764 workers studied were under 16 years 
and nearly one-fifth were under 12. Work began anywhere 
from 5 to 8 a.m. and children usually worked from 8 to 10 
hours daily. There were no Sundays for rest when the crops 
were ripe. Although the State Labor and Education De- 
partment officials agree that employment on truck farms 
under the age of 14 is contrary to law, the law is not being 
enforced. Copies can be secured from the New York Child 
Labor Committee, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
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FROM STATE LABOR REPORTS 


ILLINOIS 


Compensable injuries to minors under 18 years in Illinois 
totalled 260 during 1939. Twenty-two of the children were 
under 16 years, four of them under 14. Six suffered fatali- 
ties. The greatest number of accidents (98) were in manu- 
facturing industries. Miscellaneous services and trade came 
next with 63 and 60, respectively. 

During the year 245 compensation cases involving 
minors under 18 years were closed. Of this number one 
was a fatality, one involved permanent total disability, 57 
permanent partial disability, 14 disfigurement and 172 
temporary total disability. The amount of compensation 
awarded in these cases totalled $21,653. 


MARYLAND 

During 1939, Maryland granted first work permits to 
588 children under 16 years and reissued or renewed per- 
mits for 222. More than half of the new permits were 
granted for work outside of school hours and during vaca- 
tion; however, 168 were general permits for children leav- 
ing school for work and 82 were special permits granted 
to mentally retarded children and also for farm and do- 
mestic work at home. Commenting upon this number, the 
report states: “This should bring to the attention. of the 
people of Maryland and those organizations interested in 
child welfare the fact that raising of State legislative 
standards for intrastate industries should be given serious 
consideration.” 

Violations of the child labor law occurred in 165 estab- 
lishments and involved 205 children. In addition it was 
necessary to revoke 43 certificates improperly issued by 
county officials. 

These figures do not include newsboys and street traders 
for whom 1,789 badges were issued during the year. Cases 
involving violations of the newsboy law numbered 1,081, 
including 18 girls and 30 agents. 


MISSOURI 

Work permits issued to children of 14 and 15 years 
during the year 1939 totalled 277 in Missouri, a consider- 
able increase over the previous year. Moreover it is already 
evident that, under a new plan of permit issuance effective 
January 1, 1940, there will be an even greater increase. 
This does not necessarily reflect a rise in child employment 
but a more adequate reporting. 

That the permit system has not heretofore been a re- 
liable measure of child employment is indicated by the 
fact that of the 224 permits granted to boys very few were 
for manufacturing occupations—although the data secured 
directly from manufacturing establishments for the same 
year listed 264 boys under 16 years working in such estab- 
lishments. In Poplar Bluff, for instance, 20 boys under 16 
were reported as employed in manufacturing establishments 
—but no permit was reported from this city; in Trenton, 
37 wete reported but there was no permit; in Jefferson 
City 8 were reported but only two permits were on file. 

With interstate occupations, which include most manu- 
facturing work, barred under 16 years by Federal law, 


there has been considerable query as to the types of indus- 


trial work which now employ children. The Missouri re- 
Port is very specific on this point and is so generally 


indicative of the kinds of jobs which children find today 
that the occupational classification is reprinted in full: 


Girls 
Assemmipber——Papeas: Box Faceaty i. ..a..5...cscisssccsccsessssseccsesssevecescecccsessens 2 
Bundle Wrapper—Department Store...........ccccccccseecesescececcsescescececeseee 2 
EE EEE TEND NT, 7 
Cherie —Pites, Gemered Cie nnn.........sccccccscsecececcescecsescseseresseceesececs ses 3 
Cash Girl—Deparement Store...............c0cscsccsssssesesesesosecssosssosssessssccernee 2 
SE SI I spe sccssesriesisscccivecsbespouiesnstvnbspsinssenessciveinsedinidnasenss 3 
RMI RMON PRCIONY 55-000. cicescsscsvnceshscicacnesiesccpeorsercessecosessoesee 3 
Pountaie Gitle-—Ten Cent Stone............c.-cecesscrecassenssscosoresacesecscsevssecee Meds, 
PO NON BRIG csi cinco cecissecnnsonscstnsdcavin soncosecetoiceiseenteivas 10 
PIN ROE, DAREN BOI, «5. <..acesnscecnsscoceseoecsasdsecosntgvecncvcse ovecesnsecosenees 3 
I I oo cescssicvesnisnnesaincasergstnarsecseipecivonsansosemmensens 4 
SOE GNI OO oes icsssvsnesnossinasocsusaccsorestaceessrense locetlencodbop neon: 4 
Teepe Openaeee Ht... cess cevesesescencsesicnissesacovsncecssessarnecesonses 2 
Time Clerk Helper—Shoe Factory..........:.ccccccsssssssssssessesesseseseeseseeseneees 1 
MI BIN ge cnexcnescencpsasisssssessiusnceurtaeserbisscotscdpecmninrcse dazu 1 
I isisessvcesescsncnnesessisossninsecesiishsecahentinmtded polsnltetiead 3 
SE Sailitietdiciaidsticncnnictnlahinibinanaiiint iE oe ac cai cg 53 
Boys 
Apprentice—Cabimet Maker ...........::sccscessscscssosescssescscesechoseocecsssoeseseres 2 
ELE ETRE LT LA SN AA ie 2 
Apprentice—Painter and Decoratot.....c.ccccccccccccsesssssssesessesecsessesesecsvece 6 
Bootblack—Shoe Shine Parlor..............ccccsscccsscssssssccssscecsssessssssesecsersees 2 
I sis sassctnsicepanimnadiusaninebvsiciibaniooadseaicstdines 14 
I I son cessicmssss spyoconsbarsansrournicohoesecsberoesnaonssasinspevs 11 
I BN a icccciciscnecoaveoscsésovescsocesecccsssereetencesarses sccesooeaec 9 
is call wei esanensdsdibvasceacslanauhes 4 
Cie. Bi Pree CMe as assecevecniiicesssecvecsezesccncasovcvescesessoenges 12 
i a i, | aa aa 14 
a i mae > I. a en 15 
RO BU INE oan vivooedncevescessasseccctéapicosocorsetscnsecasavevetavoibacde 11 
ETT a Lae 17 
RENE PUOOINNINEED SOUND ooo... acececcccnccsnrcasavevosedesoocenvecrocerousetocs 6 
NN ah schricny he at asiase cece ececsdchvedsccesusbsseassdeciseciehchuasbosiescabsdues 6 
ROR NE Noes crssesesnencsonrisecsnvvesestsbocssnaociecsaesens 2 
NN II TUN cc cncceenichocsossepeisdonerivupnovecioeeetonenpvesiect 6 
tte ESS EER AES RE ane et SATE. 7 
I BI oi cssccmeieessseensecnsesnierscesvssrssserrsescnca consi onbeu’ 1 
Se Oe II IN goers ccocccosicuvnsesrsssnsvovndepneneceunsereorcedice 1 
Helpes—Janitor in Office Building.......................cccccccesscecscsesscsseceeee 4 
Helper—Paste Boy for Decorato€........:..:..c-sscccssessssccssescsscecescessesececsees 3 
eaipree ak Devemaee TUG y inseseieissiesscecsscooesosoecisoresciveresvensadeabarssuss 3 
Messenger Boy—Telegraph Offce ...........ccccccsssecsssssssssssscsesessecseeeses rise DO 
cscs no snesounnenconradoromscresce cole seocetedecomees 4 
PCE ENS OS CORMIOEIEE 005s fos ssesncericorvnsnvescussvocssossconsdebsconsdades 4 
EN EIEN OES ER TES 3 
PU rR RINE A AMMITS...-.ccsoncossessnscpenesnncoceosrscocsngoanseresseviorss 3 
I ooo sce vlivepnnivsve cl -sonsugdatnacgensioclammes heck 11 
Soda Fountain Boy—Curb Service..........:cc6..ccccsssssscsescsvscsrersesrsnsesescavees 17. 
Re NN icone stitsacnerecciviepncssneconnssiystsnmsabi=cbeipenpedtensa 3 
Turnstile Boys—Amusement Parks ...............cc0cccccssccsssscsessssessssssescense 7 
Wrapper—Bundle Boy—Retail Store............ccccccccccesecescsescesssesesecsceers 3 
TE pied tescnsicibarespisieaentainiusiintissscssgulcatidabensea Mea aiitoda Zanibtcsthian iadiiagis 224 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Child labor in North Carolina is rapidly decreasing as 
indicated by the number: of work permits issued during 
1939. Permits are required for minors 12 to 18 years en- 
gaged in any occupation except farm and domestic work. 
Permits for children under 14 years are granted only to. 
boys engaged in newspaper delivery and those for 14- to 
16-year-olds are issued only for non-manufacturing work 
outside of school hours. 

During the past year 9,090 permits were issued to minors 
entering industry for the first time. More 16-year-old girls 
began work than any other group, apparently due to the 
demand for girls of this age in mercantile establishments. 
The occupations entered were as follows: textile manu- 
facturing 37 per cent; mercantile 36 per cent; miscellane- 
ous manufacturing 3 per cent; other miscellaneous 12 per 
cent; lumber products 2 per cent; newsboys 10 per cent. 
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HAVE YOU READ? 


MANUAL ON INDUSTRIAL-INJURY STATISTICS. Prepared by 
Max D. Kossoris. Bulletin No. 667, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 1940. 
35 cents. 
Adequate accident statistics, serving many useful pur- 
poses, could be made available on the basis of information 
already required in most States for the administration of 
workmen’s compensation acts. This manual suggests simple 
and practical methods of statistical procedure. Of special 
interest are the proposed forms for keeping records by 
age groups. At present very few States compile separately 
figures on industrial injuries to minors. Such data, how- 
ever, would be extremely effective in determining what 
occupations and processes should be declared hazardous 
under State child labor laws and under the Federal Wages 
and Hours Act. 


“ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF REMEDIAL MEASURES DESIGNED TO 

MEET THE PROBLEMS OF DISPLACED FARM LABORERS.” 

By Murray R. Benedict. In RURAL SOCIOLoGy, June 1940. 

Louisiana State University Press, University, La. 75 cents. 
After a nod in the direction of a few of the better known 
remedial measures so far proposed the author examines 
and vigorously denounces the suggestion that farm owner- 
ship be spread by the “break-up of large holdings.’’ He 
denies Carey McWilliams’ statement that “California 
Lands, Inc.—the farm holding subsidiary of the Bank of 
America—at one time during the depression owned or 
controlled 50 per cent of the farm lands of northern and 
central California.’ Endeavoring to establish the denial by 
analysis of the actual ownership of ‘bearing acreage” by 
California Lands, Inc., he says nothing of the controlled 
acreage. 

Mr. Benedict feels that unionization of labor is almost 
impossible of attainment. He thinks more favorably of 
wage boards as used in Great Britain, but ignores the basis 
of the English system which is recognition of unions, 
something foreign to California agriculture at the moment. 

He discusses the possibilities and limitations of such 
plans as garden cottages and small holdings, re-organization 
of agriculture to provide more continuous work, and ex- 
tension of social security to agriculture. The author is not 


enthusiastic about cooperative farming, feeling that it has 
not been and cannot be profitable. He approves tenant 
purchase of land with a considerable measure of Federal 
aid as constituting a major contribution toward the allevia- 
tion of distressed tenant and migratory labor conditions. 


AMERICA’S CHILDREN. By Maxwell S. Stewart. Public Affairs 

Committee, Inc., New York City. 1940. 10 cents. 
CHALLENGES TO AMERICAN YOUTH. By Joseph I. Arnold. 

Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, Ill. 1940. $1.80. 
HANDBOOK FOR YOUTH. By Merle Colby. Duell, Sloan & 

Pearce, New York City. 1940. $2.50. 
The White House Conference on Children in a Democ- 
racy held last January surveyed the conditions under which 
our young people live today and made recommendations 
for improving these conditions. America’s Children is a 
pamphlet based on the General Report adopted by this 
Conference and on the research documents prepared for it. 
‘Judging by numbers alone,” it says, “‘the children of today 
will soon have a balance of power among American voters. 
Will they readily adjust themselves to the unseen problems 
of tomorrow’s world, or will they vainly try to apply 
yesterday’s solutions to these problems?” 

Mr. Stewart has approached the problems of our chil- 
dren and young people from an adult point of view. In 
two other recent publications, one a text book and the 
other a handbook, the problems of youth are treated so 
as to appeal most effectively to young people themselves. 
Mr. Arnold treats the problems that confront our young 
people as challenges, and discusses, in. relation to our 
democratic way of life, present day schools and churches, 
modern newspapers, the radio, finance, commerce, labor, 

litics, war, racial cooperation and mental health. 

The Colby Handbook is more pragmatic. Beginning with 
the axiom that the chief necessity for most adolescents is a 
job, it describes some of America’s newer industries, par- 
ticularly the various forms of aviation and air conditioning, 
together with their opportunities for permanent employ- 
ment. Other chapters deal with Junior Placement Service, 
the CCC and NYA, the United States maritime and for- 
eign services, Civil Service, the Social Security Program, 
vocational guidance, education and rehabilitation, WPA, 
the Public Health Service, housing and farm economics. 





Works 12 to 14 hours a day picking hops 
and cutting vines. 
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I believe that every child in America should be freed 


from exploitation and given the opportunity to go to school. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Denclowe §....0:.:..0.s0sccseseessees to assist in your work. 
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